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imparted to the wood. The flowers in the vessel
are covered with wooden covers pierced with, holes;
these are lightly weighed down with a stone, and so
much glycerine poured into the vessel until it rises
a few centimetres above the cover. As the flowers
contain a good deal of water, the glycerine is strongly
diluted by the water absorbed from these flowers,
and the vegetable substance contracts.
This placing of fresh flowers into the vessel con-
tinues for as long as there is a supply of them; on
adding fresh lots the wooden cover is removed, and
the fresh flowers are evenly distributed on those
already in the vessel, the cover is replaced again,
and so much glycerine added until again it stands
some centimetres above the cover.
When the vessel is full, it can remain standing
until the further work is proceeded with, the portions
of the plant being perfectly preserved by the glycerine
and decomposition is not likely to set in. The time
necessary for complete extraction of the sweet-smell-
ing substances from the flowers by means of gly-
cerine amounts to a few days, and, accordingly, a
week after the last lot of fresh flowers has been
placed in the vessel, the glycerine can be treated.
To this end, a wooden cock fixed at the bottom of
the vat is opened and remains open for as long as
glycerine flows out; if stoneware vessels are being
used, these are turned upside down and the gly-
cerine brickies out. This glycerine smells very strongly
of the plant substance which was soaked in the vessel,
and is also dyed with the colouring matter absorbed